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ABSTRACT 

This report documents the collaborative efforts of 
faculty and students iii the School of Education at Virginia. 
Commonwealth University to revise the regular program for elementary 
teachers so that teachers will be adequately prepdted to meet the 
demands of mainstreaming. This two-year effort focused on developing 
skills in providing relevant instruction for exceptional children in 
regular classrooms. Theproject was organized into two components. 
First , a _sma 11 teams/big team design focused on changes for the 
elementary program; Second r support activities were_ organized to 
extend_pro ject efforts beyond the eien;entary_program and_ generate new 
teacher education materials^ The organizing struct ure featured a 
series of small mainstreaming development teamsi Each team was 
comprised of a faculty member from special education^ two^f 
general education^ and a graduate assistants Each team was _ 
responsible for the design^ development^ and field evaluation of a 
series of learning activities to be incorporated directly into the 
present preservice elementary teacher education prbgrams These teams, 
together wit fi other key personnel^ combined to form ah overall 
project team for curriculum planning and development. The teaming 
arrangement provided a useful mechanism, for general .and special 
education faculty to learn from each othe:^. A significant number of 
instructional materials were developed and are in use in elementary 
education courses. (JD) 
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This report documents the collaborative efforts of faculty and 
students in the School of Education to revise the regular education 
preparation program for elementary educators. Their contributions, 
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INTRODUCTION 



..•a pian for re^vdsdqn or reform of the regular 
education preparation programs in terms of responsiveness 
to the educational needs of handicapped children* Such 
revisions must extend beyond the addition of one or two 
required courses to include significant praciica experi- 
ences, and should provide the teacher with skills and 
exp^eriehces necessary to feel competent to face the indi- 
vidual challenges of children who vary from "average" 
^^^^?^9?» : i^^^'^^^^^^^ ^PPPA^^^'^^ to this curriculum revis- 
ion tasi are welcqmed* (Dr» Edward Martin's announcement 
of National Dean's Grant Program, July 29, 1974.) 



Recent special education legislation and litigation demand signifi- 
cant changes in the initial preparation of teachers. The Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142) requires that all educational 
personnel he adequately prepared to meet the educational needs of handi- 
capped children. The particular requlren&nis of PiL. 94-142, its emphasis 
on due process requiren^nts , educational diagnosis, and individually plan- 
ned programs, place particular challenges on the regular educator to pro-* 
vide meaningful educational experiences for all children— competencies 
thai are only currently heing developed as a significant part of Virginia 
Commonwealth University's teacher education programs. 

A recognition of the need for modification of iraiviing programs tor 
all educational personnel to me^t the demands of excepiionaliiy is reflected 
in revised state certification standards . As a requirement for program 
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re^-approval , each prepaxatlon pTogram must demonstratie that its graduates 
possess those skills, attitudes, and Jaiowledge necessary to Implement the 
Identification, Individualization, procedural and referral requlremehts of 
the state arid federal legislation regarding exceptional children. In Vir- 
ginia, it is mandated that "ln£ormatldh about, experiences with, and know- 
ledge of special education, in order to deal with exceptionalities and 
the proper referral of these cases, he a pari of every teacher preparation 
program" (Virginia Department of Education, l976b) . 

The realities of the educational workplace require increasing compe- 
tencies on the part of all educators to deal with handicapped children. 
During the 1973-79 school gear Bl,329 handicapped children were identified 
and served iy the public schools in the Commonwealth of Virginia. This 
constituted 6.09 percent of the school-aged population that year. During 
the same year, the number of unserved (or potentially served) children was 
estimated at 59,792 (an additional 2.18%). Of those children served during 
that gear 47,110 or 57.9% were provided sers^xces- Jot regalar^ classes (DHEW, 1979) \ 
The provision of educational services to handicapped children has now become 
a task of the general educa tor . While efforts at in-service training are 
directed at existing educational personnel, no longer can new educational 
personnel be trained without such skills. Changes in each training program 
must be Instituted. 

This report describes a two-year effort to facilitate such changes In 
the training program for elementary teachers at Virginia Commonwealth Univer- 
sity. Consistent with the National Dean's Grant program, this project was 
designed and conducted as a planning and development effort, not a personnel 



preparatloh activity, per se . Its target audience was the edQcation 
faculty and pre-servlce program they deliver; the Indirect benefactors, 
current and future pre-servlce trainees. 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



As win be reported below, efforts were underway prior to the start 
of this project to introduce modifications to the elementary education 
program. In the midst of these curriculum change efforts there arose a 
concern over the inclusion of con^tencies needed for regular educators 
to deal with exceptional children in regular classroon^. This project 
was designed to focus and hasten this process. 



Goals 



At the outset, the Dean's Grant on Mainstreaming proposed three inter- 
related goals. 

1. To design, develop, and implement modifications to^^ 
pre~service training program for elementary education majors, 
designed to develop their skills in providing relevant instruc- 
tion for exceptional children in regular classrooms. 

2. To design, develop, and conduct professional developmeht 
acuities for regular S chool^^sduaation faculty members, 
designed to increase their awareness, skills, and knowledge with 
respect to mainstreaming activities. 

^- design^ devel&p, an d initiate the use^^three^raining 

materials and activities^, the emphasis of which is Integration of 
university- and field-based resources to assist pre-service elemen- 
tary teachers in developing mainstreaming skills. 
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To acMeve these project goals. It was planned during Year One 
(1978-79) to? 

1. Establish three inter-deparimental Mainstreaming Development 
Teams (MDT's) to design, develop, field-test, and implement appropriate 
module /learning experiences to assist pre-service elementary teachers 
in achieving mainstreaming competencies; 

2. Conduct one major conference bringing together students, univer- 
sity faculty, and public school/agency personnel to extend the awareness 
of mainstreaming (local support) ; and 

3. Conduct, if appropriate, two follow-up workshops, organized by 
role, to further explore the implications of mainstreaming on each role 
(local support) . 

During Year Two (1979-80) it was planned to: 

1. Establish three additional inter -departmental Mainstreaming 
Developmsnt Teams (MDT's) to design, develop, field-test, and implement 
appropriate module/learning experiences to assist pre-servlce elementary 
teachers in achieving mainsireaming competencies j 

2. Conduct one major conference bringing together students, uni-* 
versity faculty, and public school/agency personnel to extend the aware- 
ness of miainstreamlng (local support) ; and 

J. Conduct, if appropriate, two follow-up workshops, organized by 
role, to further explore the implications of mainstreaming on each role 
(local support) . 
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AS the literature on Dean's Grants Illustrates (Grosenick & Reynolds, 
1973; NSSP, 1930/ Reynolds & Birch, 1973) the nature of the "innovation" 
being introduced into the program is usually complex. Mainstreaming is a 



generic term. Reynolds £ Birch (1978) state: 

It signifies the enlargement of the stream of regular 
education — the ordinary classrooms and schools of the community — 
to acconmKDdate_ children who present special needs. The process 
involves hew functions for regular teachers and the preparation 
of such teachers for their expanded roles. It involves new forms 
of support and collaboration by and with specialized teachers and 
other school personnel, such as school psychologists and social 
workers, (page 1) 

Some (NSSP, 1980) argue thai needed competencies for teachers form the basis 
for a total reconceptualization of teacher education . 

As a point of departure, this project addressed the need to modify 
pre^service preparation of elementary teachers to respond to this broadened 
role for the elementary teacher. New teachers must be able to provide the 



necessary instructional strategies to educate exceptional children appro^ 
priately placed in regular classrooms. The entry level teacher of the 
1980' s must possess those skills, knowledge, attitudes, and experiences to 
effectively provide instruction for exceptional children in regular classes. 
In general, these include expanded competencies in: 

1. Educational diagnostic procedures, 

2. Group and individual instructional procedures, 

3. Abilities to inclement aspects of P.L. 94-'142 

i. individual education program (lEP) 
i i . -Zeast restricti ve envi ronn^nt 

iii . ^^^^^^^^^ 

iv. procedural safeguards 

V. surrogate parent involvement 

vi. served and unseirved priorities 

vii. non^discrimlhatory testing, 

4. Understanding of medical aspects of exceptionality , and an 

5. understanding of characteristics of exceptionality by category. 
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While there Is a grcwing knowledge-base supporting each of the 
aiove-'CompetBncg categories, unandnlty of faculty opinion was absent 
regarding what Hiow^ledge, skills, and attitudes should be Introduced 
In which order Into the curriculum. Much of the project was devoted 
to an analysis of this problem* 
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RATIONAI^ 

A Dean's Grant project In its design and conduct presents an 
opporiuniig to conceptual ir.e strategies for faculty deveiopweni and 
insiiiuiionai change. The unusual complexity of the proposed change it- 
selff the nature of faculty development, and the characteristics of change 
in schools (both public and higher education) argue for studied analysis 
and planning. The fact that the dean is the project director serves both 
to facilitate and complicate project design and implementation. Fortune 
ately , there is a developing body of literature on staff and organizational 
development in general, as well as their applications to schools of educa^ 
tioh- An attempt to synthesize some of this literature into a conceptual 
scheme and operational plan has been one agenda of this project, particu^ 
larly for the director. This aspect of the project started with pre- 
proposal activities. Subsequent applications for funding permitted the 
sharpening of the conceptual base and strategy. This report provides yet 
another opportunity to articulate the project strategy and provide an 
action^research cri tique . 

Rationale for Planned Change 

The agenda of a Dean's Grant project is clear: to change the way in 
which teachers are prepared so that a wider range of exceptional children 
can be educated in regular classrooms . The apparent simplicity of this 
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task is deceptive The nature of mains t reaming is complex, teacher 
edvcati'-^n f'aculti^ , whether university^ or school-abased, are often in 
need of :i*^w skills and knowledge. Furtherm[ore , teachers are trained 
in ixJtmi unclear programs of questionable potency. The trainincr program, 
itself, set in a aniversity context, requires modification. All changes 
are interdependent and, thus, require coordinations 

the conceputal framework undergirding this Dean's Grant project is 
based on three lines of inquiry. The first conceptualizes planned change 
as a non^linear process of adaption, rather than a linear process of 
adoption. The second exaznines the process imnagement issues necessary to 
facilitate adaptive outcomes. The third investigates c}^racierisiics of 
the structural components necessary for project success. 

Adaptive Change Mode . From the literature on planned change generated 
over the past decade, at least tM'o models have emerged. The Adoption Model 
proposes a linear link between research and development activities which 
originates with an innovation and its use (adoption) by the practitioner 
(Goodlad, 1975; Rogers and Shoemaker , 1971) . Emphasis is upon strategies 
which assist this process. The contrasting model. Adaption, suggests a 
modification of the innovation by the practitioner upon use. The change 
process is conceptxialized as a non^linear sequence. A preponderance of 
evidence (Berman S McLaughlin, 1974; Havelock, 1971; Tdndquisi, 1979; 
Morris, 1979) reports thai during an innovation ' s initiation, modification 
usually occurs. In many cases, both the user and the innovation are 
changed^'-mutually adapted. Larsen & Agarwa la-Rogers (1977) report that 
innovations that are institutionalized by way of adaption find greater 
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levels of usage than those that are adopted unchanged. This appears 
particularly true if the innovation is complex and process-oriented 
(Zaltman s Florio, 1977) . 

^mplicaiions of these findings appear germane when one considers 
the nature of a bean's Grant project. Since the dean must be the actual 
or nominal project leader, activities take on all the characteristics of 
"top-down" dissemination (adoption) • Project design considerations need 
to maximize the impact of the key academic officer in facilitating the 
change without developing faculty resistance to intrusion into curriculum 
matters, which are viewed as their prerogative, A project design thai 
emphasizes adaption, rather than the adoption of a pre-designed package, 
appears consistent with these findings and the nature of the mlainstream- 
ing innovation, 

Process^SSwiagement , The literature on small group process (Yalem, 
and adult socialization (Brim S Wheeler, 1966) suggest two necessary and 
complementary group processes which should enchance the adaptation dynamic, 
A third more comprehensive process suggests that planned change follows a 
developmental sequence. These findings, when reviewed and synthesized, 
form a guideline for project process management . 

Activities which assist the user in working directly with some aspect 
of the innovation, as opposed to reading about it, talking with others 
about it, or learning about it in some other vicarious manner, are 
critically important. Such activities intensify- experiences with the 
innovation. It is argued that without actual "hands-on experience" with 
some aspect of the innovation, little adaptation will take place. 
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Activities which are designed only for "awareness" limit the acceptance 
by the potential adopter and do not create enoagh tension (anxiety) to 
facilitate change. If new behaviors , skills, attitudes regarding main^ 
streaming are to be learned, a "powerful environm^ni" must be created. 
Task involvement is one way to create such a learning environment. 

The complementary process of ext ensi on also contributes to the adapta- 
tion, Aciiviiies which link a person working on the innovation to others 
engaged in similar aciiviiies can perform ihis function. Materials which 
describe alternative strategies and uses with the innovaiion also assisi in 
extehsification. These new situations provide support, motivation, and an 
"audience of evaluation" which interact with the intensive activities to 
enhance adaptation. 

When coupled, ihese two processes iend to be muiually reinforcing, 
and this contributes to the power of the envlronmeni. The iniensificaiion 
processes give the participant actual " hands --on" experience with the innb- 
vation, including the frustrations , problems, successes, and accomplishments, 
Zinks to others engaged in the same process — both within the institution 
and wiihoai — create a sense of support and encoaragement • They also provide 
opportunities to broaden perspective and understanding of ihe innovaiion. 
It is argued that one without the other is much less effective. 

The adoption of any innovation can be viewed as a developmental pro--' 
cess, Hall, ei al, (1979, i978a, 1978b) have deironstrated that there is a 
series of siages an individual moves ihrough in the course of ihe adopiion/ 
adaption process. The assumptions of the concerns -based adoption model 
(CBAM) are that change (a) is a process and not an event, (b) is made by 
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individuals first, then institutions, (c) is a highly personal experi^ 
ence, and (d) entails developmental growth, feelings, and skills which 
are acknowledged as critical processes thai must be attended to over the 
life of aiiy given project. Project activities and expectations should 
be planned to attend to the needs of each stage. 

While acknowledging the major tenets of the CBAM, this project 
differed in two important respects , First, the project design sought to 
maximize the adaptive acceptance of the innovation instead of "mechanistic" 
adaption. While the line between the two is not sharp, the project valued 
the instillation of a response to the mains tre^jiing concept compa table 
with local heeds and resources. In accordance with this, individual faculty 
activities were encouraged. Second, project intervention, while responsive 
to CBAM Stages, focused on iimovaiion^relaied topics which maximized either 
extensive or intensive processes with the goal of increasing project po^ 
tency. This strategy was a contrast to the CBAM literature which suggests 
that interventions be. focused oh resolving the individual concerns charac^ 
teristic of the stage of development. 

Structural Components . Three components need be involved in any 
teacher education reform effort. These include opportunities for the people 
to change (faculty development) , for the place to be modified (program 
development) , and for new instructional resources to be added (materials 
development). Redesign efforts called for in a iDean's Grant necessitate 
the coordinated modification of each of these components. 

Changes called for in responding to the mainstreaming concept necessi- 
tate opportunities for faculty developments . Occasions are needed for 
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faculty to learn by themselves, or with colleagues , about the impllcaiions 
of their instruction and its intact on students^ Faculty need apportun'^ 
ities to reassess course content, teaching styles, and instructional pro- 
cesses. Xf a new content, emphasis, or strategy, such as mainstreamihg, 
is to be introduced into a curriculum, faculty need to learn, in depth and 
breadth, about the innovation if they are to identify and include appropri^ 
ate aspects (adaptation) into courses, practica, and other instructional 
activities^ 

Change implies jnodlfication to existing programs I Program - developmen t 
requires faculty proposing curricular or instrQCtional changes. Such 
changes need to be tried and evaluated. Appropriate feedback would then 
follow. The mainstreaming concept challenges course and program requirements , 
ihter-relationships among activities within a course, and sequencing of 
courses within a program'. The institutionalization of these changes, which 
transcends individual faculty actions, provides an on^'going flow of activities 
which result in program modification and improvement. 

Finally, substantial changes to programs require appropriate materials , 
technology, and clinical settings. Faculty and program development activi-^ 
ties create a need for new materials. Resources for mater ials - development , 
either through acquisition of commercial materials or through the prepara^^ 
tion of new materials, need to be provided. In the case of a project which 
highlights the instruction of exceptional children in regular classrooms, 
the need is great. 

This project seeks to coordinate these three components — staff, program, 
and materials developmeni~in a fashion that will permit interaction. Pro^ 
jeci goals, therefore, focus on the adaptation of responses to mainstreaming . 
These inter^relationships are illustrated in Figure 1. 



Figure 1 

Components of Redesign Strategy 
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Tn summation, this project involves the orchesiration of activities 
whereby ah innovation (the introduction of mainstreaming competencies into 
the elementary curriculum) can be Facilitated. This can be ehhahced 
through the process of adaptation, which involves modificution to meet 
ones own needs, as is a specific curriculum, course, or text- The project 
seeks to accomplish this through the development of both faculty and pro- 
gram, reinforced with the production, acquisition, and utilization of 
appropriate materials . Project processes encourage the intensive involve- 
ment with an aspect of the innovation, coordinated with extensive links 
to others working on similar aspects. Attention is given to the develop- 
mental nature of adopt ion/ adapt ion process while keeping a focus on project 
goals. 

Team Design . A team design is utilized in this project. The organiz- 
ing structure features a series of small mainstreaming development teams 
(fiDT's) . Each team is comprised of a faculty znember from special education, 
two from general ' education, and a graduate assistant. Each team is respon- 
sible for the design, development, and field evaluation of a series of 
learning activities to be incorporated directly into the present pre- service 
elementary teacher education preparation program. These teams, together 
with other key personnel, combine to form an overall project team for 
curriculum planning and development. 

The team approach appears to have several strengths. First, teaming 
provides a viable mod^ of inte^ra^c^i^onr among faculty from separate divisions 
and specializations. It is within this structure that two faculty groups 
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who frequently operate separately from one another, can come together. 

Second, teaming provides a model of general education and special 

education faculty working cooperatively together, which should be a use- 

ful reinforcer for the pre-service students. One of the most critical 

aspects of the mainstreaming movement is its impact on staff rerationships 

in the schools. Collaborative planning and delivery of instruction is now 

required. Reynolds ^ Birch (1977) note: 

In the past, regular class teachers had the responsi^ 
bility phly for their own interactions with pupils.. That 
responsibility now extends to the coordination of the 
activities of /a resource teacher and other pupils with 
(exceptional) pupils in the class, (pp. 236-7) 

Initial study of various aspects of such in-school teams conducted by 

Fenton (1976, 1977, N.d.) argue for cooperative training. 

Third, teaming provides the idea of collaborative and peer involve- 
ment in solving real educational problems , i.e., that of introducing "main^ 
streaming" into the curriculum. The fact that a university team is working 
oh the same educational problem — though on a different level than their 
public school colleagues — gives crediiibiliiy and some measure of transfer 
to trainees who will observe teaming in the university and later participate 
as team members in the schools. 

By design, the team notion provides a vehicle for (a) university 
faculty -re-^'tr^ining , (b) curriculum development for a pre-service program, 
and (c) modeling what is believed to be a necessary staffing pattern 
(special education and general education faculty working together coopera- 
tively) that is transferable to the public schools. 

There is a growing body of literature supporting teaming as a structure 
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for planned change., soger & Crochett {1973) report the successful 
ui±l±zai±on of teaming ±n higher education change projects . Sikes , 
Schlesinger , and Seashore (1974) descriie a series of campus^based teams 
who were responsible for curriculum development projects • The Western 
Interstate Consortium of Higher Education CVICHE) project oh Student Ser- 
vices also utilized campus^based teams (Moore & Delworth, 1976). Finally, 
Spillane s Levinson (1977) described a series of projects designed to 
modify teacher education curriculum using a team structure. 

More recently , Lindguist (1978) describes experiences with faculty 
and administrative teams in curriculum development projects. Three 
successful FIPSE projects: the PIRIT project oh faculty development (Gaff, 
1976), the SREB project on faculty evaluation and pro jjsc^ton-'^' Conner , 
1978), and the General Education Models project (Gaff, 1979), all 'utilize 
faculty, administrator, and student teams- Lastly, throughout the case 
studies and reports presented in Teacher Education: Renegotiating Roles 
for^^ains t reaming (Grdsenich & Reynolds, 1978), the power of a team 
strategy is documented. 

At the public school level, the work of the University of Oregon 
Research and Development Center (Arends & Arends, 1977; Charters, Jr., 
1973; Ruhkel et al . , 1979; Schwartz, Steefel & Schmvch, 1976; and Theorij 
in-^rac^ice , 1979) report successful staff, program, and curriculum 
developn^nt based on the team model. 

In addition to the conceptual and experiential rationale for the 
team concept, there are strong situational characteristics that tend to 
reinforce this choice. During the period of the project, the School of 
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Education has xmdergone a major reorganizailon irom a department Format 
to a division/core faculty structure, Undergirdihg this transition Is 
the creation of core faculties, small teams of faculty with the responsi- 
bility for one or more components for a training program. Core faculties, 
by necessity, must build links with other cores; hence, the MDT becomes 
one viable model for building these inter -rBlationships. Furthermore, 
the presence of reprganlzation and curriculum development activities in 
the school permit these teams to have maximum Impact on the redesign of 
the pre-service training program. 

The use of teams Is designed to facilitate the intensive exploration 
necessary for effecilve staff and materials development, while permlting 
the extension of contact to other project personnel that strengthens pro- 
gram development possibilities , Suggested relaiionships among the conceptual 
elements and project design is presented in Figure 2„ Intensive processes 
are facilitated by small teams working on specific courses/modules and 
developing specific materials. Large team meetings, conferences, program 
activities , and bibliographies of available materials serve to extend the 
participants' views of mains t reaming. The adaptive approach to the innova- 
tion and the Inductive style of project management more effectively respond 
to the developmental nature of change. 



Figure 2 

Project Rational, Design and Activities 





Components 


Processes 


Faculty Development 


Program Development 


Materials Development 


Intensive 


Small teams 


Si^ali team projects 
(modules/courses) 


Team make/purchase 
materials 
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Large team 
Reports to/from 
others in school 
University 
Conferences 


Large team 
views impact on 
program 


. Bibliographies 
* Library Acquisition 


Developmental 


Inductive. Style 
Teams design 
individual tasks, 
strategies 


Teams. tied to Core 
Facliitjes 

Large team tied to 
faculty 


teaiiis. select needed 
materials 
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DESIGN 

To operaiionalize the stated strategy , the project was organized 
Into two components. First, a small teams/big team design focused on 
changes for the elementary program. Second, support activities were 
organized to extend project efforts beyond the elementary program. 

Small Teams/Big Team Design 

The small teams were created during 1978^79, Three additional teams 
were created during 1979S0, Each team was con^rlsed of three faculty 
members (two general education and one special education) and a graduate 
assistant , Special education faculty served as a resource to the total 
project. These faculty members were identified from each of the special 
education categories at Virginia Commonwealth University: Emotionally 
Disturbed, Mentally Retarded, and Learning Disabilities, These faculty 
could work across teams, bringing categorical expertise to each small team. 
The general small teams model is illustrated in Figure 3, 
The second aspect of this design brought together the small teants in 
a monthly meeting chaired by the Dean. This group (big team) enhanced the 
inter-^relationship of the teams and provided for a coimon exchange of ideas, 
problems, and successes. It served as a vehicle for the involvement of 
other administrators and faculty with project activities , The project 
work flow followed the following cycle: 



On 



Figure 3 

Haihstreaming Development Teain Model 



Mbdual /Learning 
Ralnstreamlng Activities 
Bevelopment Team In the Areas of 



Design 
Develop 
Field Test 
Implement 



1. Educational diagnostic procedures 

2. Group and individual instructional procedures 

3. Implementation aspects of P.L. 94-142. 

1 . individual education program. (lEP) 
ii. least restrictive erivirdninent 

iii. alternative eovironroents 

iv. procedural safeguards. 

V . surrogate parent i n vol yemen t 
Vi. served and unserved priorities 
vii. nondiscriminatory testing 

4. . Medical aspects of exceptionality 

5. Characteristics of exceptionality by category 



for 
inclusion 
in _ 
pre-service 
training 
programs 
for 

Elementary Educatie 
majors 
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Project work Flow Cycle 



Week 1 



Project Staff Meeting (Big Team) 



Aii teams and visitors 



Week 2 



Teams Meetings (Small Teams) 



Concurrently 



Week 3 



Teams Meetings 



Con cu rren tly 



Week 4 



Teams Meetings 



Coiicu rren tl y 



Week 5 



Project Staff Meeting 



(repeat cycle) 



This work flow also provided for the monitoring of project work. In prep^ 
aratiori for each meeting of the project staff, each team prepared a brief 
up-dated planning survey. These were shared at the big team meeting. 

Relationship of Teams to Program 

The curriculum for elementary teachers at Virginia Commonwealth 
University is evolving. The blocks-phase programs as outlined in the original 
proposal (October 1977) underwent several modifications and revisions during 
tixe 1978''80 period. The changing nature of our urban student population 
(more transfer studenisj balance of part-time/ fuii^iime students j decrease 
in enrollment) as well as over two years' experience with the total program 
suggests the need for additional refinement. The presence of this project 
provided interaction among regular and special education faculty during this 
period. 

As it emerged in Fall 1979, the elementary education curriculum combined 
four required and sequenced blocks (6-15 hours, team-taught, on- and off- 
campus components) with a number of courses which could be taken in any 
order. The program is viewed as a sequenced and integrated set of experiences. 
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Program effectiveness increases when all courses are thus Integrated to 
form an organized training sequence. The introduction of mainstrearrdng 
concepts is needed J each of the program's stages. The project recog- 
nized this need and was designed accordingly. 

The selection of six MDT's over the two yecirs of the project was 
designed to incorporate all critical elements of this curriculum. The 
rel Sit ions hips among the six MDT's and the revised elementary curriculum 
is presented in Figure 4. 

A primary focus of the project is the construction, evaluation, and 
implementation of a variety of modules/ learning activities to acquaint 
the pre-service elementary teacher with the particular skills, knowledge, 
attitudes, and values necessary to accommodate a wider range of exception- 
alities in their classrooms . It was argued that the acquisition of these 
skills, attitudes , and experiences should be developed sequentially and 
rexnf^orced in diff^ereM aspects of ^he^ traini ng pr^ogram . Therefore, a 
number of modifications to the total curriculum, rather than a new single 
course, were planned. 

Support Activities 

The second aspect of the project was the conduct of a variety of support 
activities. Each was designed to extend and link the project with other 
similar on-going activities and projects within the school or community. 
Three kinds of support activities were planned. 

The project proposal called for the conduct of a number of short-term 
conferences and workshops, designed to extend to faculty, student, and 
practicing professional an awareness of activities in the mainstreaming arena 
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Figure 4 

REtflTIONSHIPS AMONG 

MAINSTREAMING DEVELOPMENT TEAMS AND TARGET CURRICULUM 
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Social Studies 
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Teaching 




(Student Teaching) 
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A malnstreamih^ ''resource center" was established within the school's 
Teacher Resource Workshop (TRW) . The workshop comprises about one^ihird 
oi the third floor of the School of Education building (Oliver Hall) . It 
is equipped with a wide variety of media and classroom const ruction equips 
ment and supplies • The workshop's function is to assist pre-'service and 
in-service teachers in the design and construction of classroom aurricQlam 
materials. The establishment of a "center" designed specifically to assist 
faculty and students in designing and constructing curriculum materials 
for handicapped children in regular classrooms served as a resource for 
the project activities and as a means of disseminating project materials to 
the entire faculty. 

A bibliography of materials from the university's James Branch Cabell 
Library was developed to augment the school's resources* 
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AeCOMPfsISHMENTS 

Descriptions arid examples of project accomplishments are presented 
in this chapter • They are organized around the three project goals: 

Faculty development. 

Materials development, and 

Program development. 
While this organizational plan follows the project design, it is somewhat 
artificial. Where specific faculty development activities end and program 
development activities begin are lines riot easily drawn* Consequently, 
attempt will be made to articulate the intern-relationships among the various 
project outcomes. 

Faculty— Development 

The essence of a Dean 's Grant project is to provide regular teacher 
education faculty opportunities to "retool" themselves. The intermediate 
goal is to bring about modifications to the pre-service training programs 
for regular educators, to the end that new teachers can provide appropriate 
instruction for exceptional children who might be appropriately placed in 
regular classrooms . A typical niodel for Dean's Grant projects is one where 
a project coordinator (usually p/itft a background in special education) plans 
and provides a variety of faculty activities (Hall, 1978a). The project 
director (Dean) supports or provides activities to facilitate the adoption 
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of materials and compeienaies . 

This project differed in design from the usual model in that small 
teams were utilized » Each team went to work designing their own "re- 
education activity," as well as developing meaningful products and initiating 
modifications to th^ courses which they teach. Within this structure arid 
the nature of the mainsireamlng innovation, Bach team was free to develop 
its own modus operandi . Three project "ground rules" were agreed upon: 

1. Existing courses would be modified , rather than creating new courses, 

2. The development of appropriate revisions would take place in the 
small team setting/ and 

3- The faculty would be willing to try out revisions with students 
and receive feedback before institutionalization. 

During the first year of project participation, general education faculty 
members received l/8th release-^time from their teaching responsibilities (one 
course) arid special education faculty received 1/^th^time (two courses) . A 
graduate student was assigned for each team for 20 hours per week. Eaah 
team was given a materials budget and support services. 

During the second year of participation, faculty members were not given 
release^time , but each team was assigned a graduate assistant, materials 
budget, and support systems. 

Names, academic background, and team composition constitutes Appendix I. 

Project Meetings and Workshops (Big Team) . The project design called 
for a project meeting (project director and all team members) once a month. 
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The chronology of major project activities and attendance figures con- 
stitutes Table i. During Year I of the project, 10 ioial project meetings 
were held with an average attendance of 79%, During Year II, 7 total pre- 
ject meetings were held with an average attendance of 68%. Overall, for the 
two-year period, attendance at total project meetings averaged 75%. In 
general, attendance at Targe project meetings was Tower during the ^second 
year. This was partially attributable to the doubling of the size of the 
project personnel , making the selection of an ideal time for meetings vir^ 
tually impossible. The meetings served to coordinate project activities 
and kept everyone informed of general project accomplishments, concerns 
to-date , etc. Agenda were prepared in advance and minutes were kept and 
distributed following each meeting. General project concerns were discussed. 
Each MDT reported on activities and concerns and new information was shared. 

The first semsster of the project, general education faculty members 
requested presentations from special education members on various topics 
related to exceptional chiTdren,/P.L. 94-142, and mainstreaming instruc- 
tional strategies. This provided an excellent exchange, self-help format. 
It also provided for mutual reinforcement, the sharing of resources, and 
an opportunity to gain overall support. During the second sem^ester of the 
project, initial curriculum drafts and team projects were shared across 
teams for reactions . 

A major project activity was a iransiiionai workshop the summer be- 
tween Year I and Year II. The purpose of this workshop was to bring the 
nine new faculty members into the project while, at the same time, review- 
ing the accomplishments and activities of the first year. Copies of the 
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TABLE 1 



CHRdNdLOGY & ATTENdANCE 
Project Team Activities 



Year I 



bate 


Activity 


Attendance 


July 6, 1978 


Open Workshop 


// 1 0 




August 30, 1978 


Project Team Meeting 


o/ 1 U 




September 20, 1978 


Project Team Meeting 






October 4* 1978 


Project Team Meeting 


i3/14 




November 1 , 1 978 


Project Team Meeting 


\6/ \0 




December 13, 1978 


Project Team Meeting 


1 O /I ^ 


OO/b 


January 31 , 1979 


Project Team Meeting 


I 1/ 14 




March 14, 1979 


Project Team Meeting 






April 4, 1979 


Project Team Meeting 


o/ 14 




May 2, 1979 


Project Team Meeting 


r\ /I A 


04!6 






riean Year i 




Year li 




- 




July 11, 1979 


Transitional Workshop 


18/24 


75% 


September 17* 1979 


Project Team Meeting 


19/24 


79% 


October 22, 1979 


Project Team Meeting 


20/24 


83% 


November 26, 1979 


Project Team Meeting 


18/26 


69% 


January 22, 1980 


Project Team Meeting 


11/26 


42% 


March 17, 1980 


Project Team Meeting 


16/27 


59% 


May 21, 1980 


Project Critique 


18/27 


67% 






Mean Year II 


68% 






Project Mean 


75% 
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project materials, the first gear's report, the project design, and other 
relevant materials were developed i>y the administrative team into a 40- 
page notebook. These materials served as the focal point for the workshop. 
In addition, personnel from the five (5) other special education projects 
in the school were invited to share information. A copy of the workshop 
agenda constitutes Appendix II. 

Project meetings during the third semester (first semester. Year II) 
were difficult to manage because of the increased heterogeneity of the 
group. Through the second year the large project meetings took less of 
the staff development flavor and more of an information sharing/ coordination/ 
program development direction. In retrospect, this change was advantageous. 
Through coordinated efforts the project participants began to view the 
total training for elementary teachers, paying spepial attention to areas 
where topics relating to mainstreaming might best be introduced^ This shift 
permitted the teams to share with one another the kinds of materials and 
emphases that were in progress in various parts of the project. 

The change was not without its disadvantages. The first year teams 
(now in ^iheir second year) were more sophisticated about issues, problems, 
and the ^^oject agenda than were the new teams joining the projects The 
new teams were struggling with issues that the coniinuing teams had dealt 
with the year before. Consequently, there was an increased level of frustra- 
tion. This also may account for attendance drop. However, no differences 
in attendance were found between first- and second-year project members. 

The project meetings duv:l4ig the fourth semester were characterized 
as focused on finishing projects and institutionalizing course modifications. 
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The final project meeting Included both sharing of products and a 
critique of the project, 

tiainsireandng development Teams (Small TeBms)- . The critical setting 
for faculty development was the small mainsireaming development teams (MBT's) 
Each team provided for a close working relationship among faculty members who 
normally do hot work together. The task of working on a common problem 
identified by the team served to direct their activities. All the issues 
which usually emerge when discrepant groups of people come together did 
emerge (Francis s Young, 1979) - issues of professional values and strategies 
issues of leadership and follower ship , issues of learning style and manner, 
issues of process vs. product orientation~all arose. In spite of this, 
the efforts of cooperation were reasonably successful. Each year each team 
was asked to develop goal statements-for-the-year, accompanied by strategies 
for reaching those goals, and products or processes which might result. Each 
team was bound only by the content and focus of the general education fac-- 
ulty assignments . They were free to explore, in their own styles and modes, 
the way in which they would attack the problem. 

Graduate assistants were asked to keep minutes of team meetings to be 
submitted to the project' s administrative assistant. This gave some indica- 
tion of frequency of meetings and topics addressed. The task was only 
modestly successful , as the data reports in Table 2. In the first year, 
23 sets of niinutes were collected; during the second year, 44 sets were 
collected , for a total of 68 for the project. A variety of factors suggest 
that meeting minutes became monthly progress reports. They often coincided 
vjith materials prepared for project meetings. The minutes do indicate that 
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TABLE 2 

MAiNSTREAMING DEVELOPMENT TEAMS 
Meeting Minutes 

Year I Year II . 



Team 

A 10 9 

B 6 3 

e 7 8 

D 6 

E 7 

F 12 

Total 23 45 



Averiye per Team 7.7 7.5 
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each team met peTiodlcally . Clveri the Usual ebb and flow of graduate 
assistants , the low priority which minute^taking was given, and some 
issues around leadership to be discussed below, minimal trather than 
maximum) attention was given to minutes. There is some evidence to suggest 
that they do not reflect the total amount of time or effort that team 

members gave to the project, either individually or collectively. 

In addition, each team submitted semester progress reports during 

the first year and, then, a semesier^and-total -project report during the 

second year. The mid^semester reports, both Year I and Tear XX, served 

as a basis for a project interim report, which was shared with the total 

teacher education faculty. 

A review of the SB sets of minutes indicates that teams engaged in 

the following activities as a part of their own development and under-- 

standing of mains ir earning : 

Conducted ERIC searches on selected topics; 

Read, exchanged, and discussed various articles, chapters, and papers; 
Wrote classroom materials , had them critiqued by their colleagues; 
Visited agencies (for exceptional children) ; 
Visited each others' classes, making preseniaiions ; 
Read textbooks and articles; 

Visited with representatives of the State Department of Education; 
Visited local school divisions; 

fried out new insiruciionc.l materials with students and received feedback; 

Reviewed films, film strips, and television tapes; 

Ordered materials, critiqued them; kept some, returned others; 
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Visited the €oxmci± fox Exceptional Children; 

Made a special point of attending sessions on malnstreaming topics at 

professional meetings; 
Argued, taught, exchanged views; planned iogether; worked alone. 

Evidence from MDT minutes indicates that the Individual faculty members 
explored Indepth the issues surrounding malnstreaming and its application to 
their particular specialization. 
Mat^ria^s Development 

A critical element in any teacher preparation program is the availaiility 
of appropriate Instructional materials . Evidence suggests thai the instruc- 
tional materials most often used are those which are designed and/or selected 
training materials appropriate to their needs. To facilitate materials 
development, the School of Education's Teacher Resource Workshop (TRW) and the 
Word Processing Center were made available to each team, as well as the re- 
sources of the university's James Branch Cabell Library. 

As a result of small team activities, 13 training packages were devel- 
oped over the two-year period. The nature of these materials, their relation- 
ship to the team and other data is presented in Figure 5, Mainstreaming 
Development Teams: Training Materials Summary. A copy of each consiiiuies 
Appendix V of this report.* 

In summary, the following materials were developed: 

Six specific bibliographies, a self-instructional module on 
task analysis, a handbook on individual educational plans, an 

* Or, is available from the project office 



Figure 5 
MainstreaSing Development Teams 
Training Materials Summary 



Team Training Number Target 
Materials Pages Audience 

Curriculum & Nurturing total Development 24 Students Early 

Instruction via Environmental Planning Childhood Education 

Nk-3 Early Childhood 

Handicapped 



Educational Teacher Attitudes Toward 4 All Teacher Educatio 

Studies Children with Special Students 

Needs - A Selected 

Bibliography 

History of Mainstreaming 7 All Teacher Edueatioi 

(Script for slide/ tape Students 
presentation) 



Practicum/Fleld Available Resources for 28 Students, Faculty, 

Settings Individuals with Special School personnel 

Needs: A Guide to 

Richmond Metro Area 



A Guideline for the. 41 Practicum Student 

Systematic Observation Teachers 
of Handicapping Conditions 
Designed to Aid the 
Elementary Education 
Student 



A ^ 
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training 
Materials 



Number 
Pages 



Target 
Audience 



Reading/Social 
Studies 



Teaching Reading and 
Social Studies to 
Handicapped Students: 
A Handbook 



107 



Pre Service Students 



Math/Science 



Elementary Math 4 
Materials Guide 

Math and the Handicapped: 5 
An Annotated Bibilography 
of Selected Literature 

.Science and the 11 
Bahdicapped: An Annotated 
Bibliography of Selected 
Literature 

An Introduction to Task 24 
Analysis for Basic Skills 
in Science and Math 
Education 

lEP Self Instruction 55 
Module 



Pre Service Students 



Students, Faculty 



Students, Faculty 



Students 



Students, Faculty 



Curriculum and 
Methods 
4-7 



Behavior Management Ideas 19 
and Strategies for Serving 
Handicapped and Non- 
Handicapped Students in 
Regular Classrooms 

Curriculum Materials 4-7 14 



Strategies Handbook (underway) 



All Teacher Education 
Students 



Teacher Education 
Students 



^0 



EKLC 
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instruction handbook, a series of instructional packets (short 
bibliography,, selected articles, and discussion questions) , and 
four student handbooks: one for Reading and Social Studies, one 
for early childhood education, one for practicum/ student teaching, 
arid an area resource guide, 

Xn addition, a number of overhead trahsparehcies and a script for 
a slide/tape presentation on the history of mainstreaming was prepared. 
The actual slide/ tape show is being develbped with local resources. 

Each product was the result of individual teams working intensively 
on one aspect of the mainstreaming concept as it applied to their specific 
area . 

Two additional strategies were used to provide supplementary instruc- 
tional resources to members of the MDT's, as well as to teacher education 
faculty not working on the grant but interested in making modifications to 
courses or programs. 

First, each team was given a miaterials budget of approximately $200 
each year. The team was free to use this budget, Ijoth to support its own 
development activities, i.e., provide photocopies of articles, inexpensive 
materials , etc., as well as to order commercially available materials 
appropriate to their aspect of the mainstreaming concept. Purchased mater^ 
ials (once project faculty were finished with them) were placed in the 
school's TRW "Mainstreaming Center." In addition, materials supplied 
through the National Support System Project and other dean 's greumi projects 
were deposited in this "center." Over the two-year period, the collectior: 
'grew} Wow it }^W~approxima^^ holdings . Rkch semester ihe^^ 

administrative assistant provided an up-dated bibliography of the resources 
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available in the " Mains treandng Center" to all teacheT education facaltg. 

Second f the aniversiiy's James Branch Caheil Library staff was asked 
to develop a bibliography of holdings related to mainst reaming , this 
bibliography was organized around several aspects of the mainstreaming 
concept and was completed halfway through the project (September 1979) . 
The bibliography was duplicated and made available to all teacher education 
faculty. 

Program Development 

The third goal for the project was to influence major modifications 
to the training program for elementary teachers. Hodifi cations were to 
include knowledge , skills, and practicum experiences so that the program 
graduate would have those professional competencies necessary to function 
effectively as a teacher in an elementary classroom with exceptional children , 
At the end of this two-'year period, the project has made several significant 
efforts in this direction, although program development activities are far 
from completed. 

The strategy for program influence and modification was as follows: 

1. To acquaint as many of the elementary faculty with the 
realities of P,L. 94-142 and its impact oh the training program, 

2. To develop a nucleus of faculty who have intensive experience 
with the innovation and had made modifications to their courses, 

3, To interject mainstreaming concepts as the program itself tried 
to develop a more sequenced training approach, 

4, To develop and articulate explicit expectations with respect to 
the mainstreaming concept. 
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Activities to date have moved the faculty through the first two 
phases of this strategy. For example. 

Faculty working on the project have all made some modifications to 
the courses they teach/ and 

Students are now placed in practicum and student teaching settings 
where the mainstreaming of exceptional children is the accepted practice^^ 
though not ail classrooms have exceptional children. 

A recent self-study report to the State Board of Education for program 
re-accreditation highlighted explicit experiences related to the main- 
streaming concepts in (a) the beginning foundations block, (b) all the 
methods classes, and (c) the practicum and student teaching requirements. 
Sup port Act lvltxes^ 

Paralleling the above intensive activities were a number of activities 
designed to extend the involvement of project participants in other aspects 
of miainst reaming activities . these included presentations at professional 
meetings, participation in NSSP conferences, and the sponsoring of workshops. 
A listing of these activities constitutes Figure 6. 

Ten (10) project participants participated in nine (9) conferences. 
Over six (6) presentations were made by project faculty. The School of 
Education sponsored (via local funds) one (1) major conference and at least 
two (2) related workshops. 
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Figure 6 

Project Related ActivHies 
and Participation 



N.S.S.P. Sponsored Activities 



Activity Participant(s) Function 

(1) New BEH Dean's C. Ruch Participant 

Grant Meeting 
(Sept. n-12, 1978) 



(2) N.E. Region Meeting C. Ruch Panelist 

(Mar. 29-30, 1979) A. Hill_ Participant 

M. Kopit Participant 

B. Meiriberg Participant 

(3) Directors Meeting C. Ruch Discussion Leader 



(4) S.E. Region Meeting C. Ruch Participant 

p. Busby _ Participant 
M. Brittain Participant 



(5) Directors Meeting P. Duncan Presenter 

D. Busby Presenter 

Other Conferences, Workshops 

Activity Participant's) Function 

(1) Evaluation Workshop I D. Reed Participant 

(October 1978) A. Hill Participant 

(2) LINK Workshop R. tamble Participant 

(Jan. 23-24, 1980) 

(3) First Virginia H. dudd Participant 

Injstitute for Higher A. HcLeod Participant 

D. Reed Participant 

W. Bdst Participant 



(4) Second Virginia C. Ruch Presenter 

Institute for Higher M. Brittain Presenter 

D; Reed Presenter 

Wr^Sdd PafTTicipant" 

W. Bost Participant 
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School of Education Sponsored WorkshojDS, Conferences 

Title Date Sumber of 

Participants 

Effective Instructional Feb. 4> 1980 17 

Strategies for 
Mainstreamed Students 



Methodsand Techniques for Sept. 1979 20 
Special Education 
Teachers to Use in 
Wdrkihg with Classroom 
Teachers 



Mainstreaming Implementation Nov. 17, 1979 
Conference 



173 
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Evaluation and Documentation 

Evaluation azid/or documentatioh activities increased over the course 
of the project. The origrinal proposal anticipated the employment of an 
external evaluation expert to chart the progress of the project. Negotia- 
tions leading to the grant's Plan of Operation resulted in the exclusion 
of this con^dnent. Consequently, project evaluation was conducted hy in 
advanced graduate student and the project director in consultation with 
the project's other participants. 

The discrepancy model (Provus, 1971) served as a general format for 
evaluation efforts, alil^ugh the developmental nature of the project pre-- 
vented the establislment of specific standards or levels of significance. 

Constant attempts were made to improve the quality of evaluation data 
collected. The services of the Evaluation Traihihg Consortium (ETC) were 
utilized. Two project members attended a Type I Evaluation Workshop. The 
first year evaluation design was critiqued by staff of the ETC and modifi- 
cations were incorporated into the second year plan. The project created 
evaluation instruments which were also reviewed by ETC staff. All evalua- 
tion data was shiared with project participants as it was gathered/ this 
was done for critique and reaction purposes and emphasized the formative 
nature of the process. 

the relationships between project goals and data collection are sum- 
marized in the Project Evaluation Schedule, Figure 7. Each is discussed 
below. 
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Figure 7 
Project Evaluation Schedule 



Project Goal 


Data Collected 




Instrument 


I Population 


Collection 
Schedule 


I. Faculty 

Development 


Structured 
Interview 


M.D.T. Members 


Spring 1979 




Schein Group 
Scale 


M.D.T. Men.bers 


Sbrind 1979 
Spring 1980 




Mainstreaming 
Reaction Scale 


Teacher Education 
Facul ty 


Sbrind 1980 


II. Materials 

Development 


Project List of 
Mainstreaming 
topics 


Training Materials 


Spring 1980 


in. Program 

Development 


Course Outlines 
Self-Study 
Materials 


Elementary 
Education 
Program 


Spring 1980 


IV. Impact oh 
Students 


Student Teacher 
Survey 


Seniors-Elementary 
Education 

Program 


Fall 1978, Spring 1979 

P* 4 4 4 AHA A * « AAA 

Fall 1979, Spring 1980 




Rucker-Gable 
Programminq 
Scale 


Seniors -Elementary 

Education 
. Program. . 
Freshman-El emetary, 

Education 

Program 


Fall 1978. Spring 1979 
Fall 1979. Spring 1980 

Fall 1978 



ERIC 
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Faculty Development 

Attempts were made to assesis both the process and content of faculty 
development efforts. Evidences of small teams/big team effectiveness were 
gathered Independently of content data. 

Team Effectiveness . A formative evaluation of the project' s major 

processes was conducted at the conclusion of the first year. A graduate 

student (Farmer, 1979) designed an assessment of the teaming process, in 

conjunction with a course in evaluation. The study sought to provide data 

regarding the question: 

^^_t^e project team members, how effective is 
the team model with regard to goals, roles, and project 
design? 

Each project participant was interviewed using a structured interview and 
each completed the Schein Group Effectiveness Scale (1969) . Each respon- 
dent completed the scale for both their small team and the big (project) 
team. The Group Effectiveness Scale (GES) assessed group functioning on 
a ten point Likeri scale across eight variables : Goals, Participation, 
Feelings, Diagnoses, Leadership, Decisions, Trust, and Creativity and 
Growth. Although its psychometric properties are unknown, the scale is 
frequently reported in the small group and the organizational development 
literature. A copy of this scale constitutes Appendix III. 

Farmer's (1979) analysis of the strengths arid weaknesses of the project 
were summ^ized and discussed with the teams at the transition workshop 
between Year I and Year XI. - 

The Group Effectiveness Scale was re-^ administered to the total project 
staff at the conclusion of the second year. Again, each participant was 
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asked to evaluate the effectiveness of iheix MDT and the project team 
across the eight dimensions. 

Table 3 presents the mean level of Group Effectiveness for the M.:)r's 
across the eight dimensions for the two gears of the project. Usable data 
was collected from all tenons Year I, and from 5 of 6 teams. Year II. 
Analysis for differences in Level of Function between the two years was 
made. The resulting Mann-Whitney U was 24.5 (p = .237), suggesting the 
teams rated themselves as effective during Year I, as Year II. Examination 
of individual team data reveals variability among the teams. Each year 
there was at least one team that "didn't quite get it together," and one 
thai really "clicked." It is interesting also to note that of the three 
original teams (functioning over two years) , one came together the second 
year with improved levels of functioning, wSile another, effective during 
Year J, "came apart" during Year II. ; 

Of soir^ importance is the fact that leadership was rated lowest both 
years. Each team selected its leadership annually. While this strategy 
was consistent with the project rationale. It made the leadership issue 
critical and, hence, perhaps more sensitive to criticism. 

Similar data for the project (big) team functions is presented in 
Table 4. 

The resulting Mann-Whitneg U of 6.15 was found to be highly significant 
(p = .002) . The project team received higher ratings for effectiveness 
the second year. As reported above, the nature of the project team function 
shifted from a staff development emphasis to a project/program emphasis 
the second year. This perceived improvement is interesting when contrasted 
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TABLE 3 

Mean Level of Effectiveness 
for MOT'S 

(3 teams, N =9) (5 teams, N =1.9) 

Goals 7.2 75 

Participation 7.6 7.q 

Feelings 8.4 8.7 

Diagnosis 7.6 6.8 

Leadership 7.1 g g 

Decisions 7.7 75 

Trust 8.5 8.3 
Creativity & 

Growth 7.5 7^7 

Average 7.7 7^5 



Mahri-Whitney U = 24.5 
Significance = 0.287 



ERIC 
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TABLE 4 

Mean Level of Effectiveness 
Project Team Activities 



-Year I 
(N = 9 ) 



Year U 
(N = 19 ) 



Participation 

Feelings 

diagnosis 

Leadership 

Decisions 

Trust 



Creative' ty S 
Srov'th 



Average 



6.3 

7.4 

7.7 

6.6 

7.1 

7.7 

6.9 

7.2 
7.2 



7.e 

7.2 

8.4 
8.3 
7.5 
7.5 
7.6 

7.7 
7.6 



Mann-Whitney U « 6.15 
Significance = 0.002 



o 
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with the project's increased size and the slightly lower meeting atten- 
dance figures. 

This data suggests that overall the small teams/big team model 
functioned effectively • 

Team Effectiveness: Content . A second line of investigation dealt 
with faculty understanding of the mainsireaming issues. Data from a gaes- 
tionnaire study of the total School of Education faculty compleied during 
the last month of the project was analyzed. A Mainstreaming Reaction Sheet 
(MRS) was adapted from the needs assessment materials developed by the 
Dean's Task Force on Personnel Preparation in Ohio (Dean's Task Force, ho 
date). No psychometric properties are Jaiown. A copy constitutes Appendix IV. 

The cover letter distributed to the faculty with the MRS indicated 
continued funding for the Dean's Grant project into a second funding period 
and asked faculty to assess their activities to-date with respect to the 
mainstreaming concept. Desired resources were also to be indicated. Returns 
were anomynous , but faculty were asked to identify whether they served on 
the Dean's Grant project during 1978^80, and to which division and core they 
were assigned in VCU's School of Education. 

The questionnaire was distributed during the last two weeks of the 
semester — not an ideal time for faculty. Forty-one usable returns were 
obtained/ a 46% return rate. Three groups were identified for analysis : 
Dean's Grant project members (N ^ 15), non-Desm's Grant project members but 
members in the same cores as Dean's Grant members (N = 12), and other 
divisions /cores (N = 14). The data was analyzed using the SPSS Cross Tab 
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program (SPSS, 1975). The analysis was run twice, once for the three 
groups and once for two groups (uniting the two non-inend)er groups) , 
grant vs. hoh^graht. 

A w a renes s . Question One asked the respondents if they felt P.L. 94^ 
142 had implications which required additional preparation on their part. 
Question two asked whether they felt knowledgeable concerning the changes 
in teacher preparation necessitated by P.Z. 94-142. These data are pre- 
sented in Table 5. Slightly over 60% of the respondents indicated an 
awareness that the recent federal legislation has implications which re- 
quire additional preparation oh their part and felt knowledgeable about 
changes necessitated in teacher preparation programs. Approximately one 
third of the faculty responding, neither felt knowledgeable of P.L. 94-142, 
nor felt that it has programatic implications. Little difference in re- 
sponse patterns across the three groups was found. However, the grant vs. 
non-grant analysis suggests that grant members were generally more know- 
ledgeable about needed program changes than non-grant members (Chi Square 
= 5.59, p = 0.061). 

course Modifications . The next item asked to what exieni faculty had 
made modifications to courses regarding knowledge or skills required for 
prospective teachers needed under P.L. 94^142. The data are presented in 
Table 6 (page 51). The responses are particularly gratifying, both in 
view of the exieni to which all faculty are making some modifications to 
their courses (82.9%) and the high perceni of grant members who indicated 
they had made a moderate or major change to their cc rses. Perceniages of 
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TABLE 5 

Implications for Faculty Development and 
Program Modifications 



Ql Faculty Development: 





Yes 


No 


No Answer 


Grant 




6 


6 


Ndn-Member 








in Core 


7 


5 


b 


All Others 


9 


4 


1 




25 


15 


i 



Chi Square = 2.34 Significance - 0.6720 

Q2 Program Modifications: 



Yes No No Answer 



Grant 








Participants 


13 


2 


0 


Non-Member 








in Core 


7 


5 


d 


Other 








Facul ty 


6 


7 


1 




26 


14 


1 



Chi Square = 7.32 Significance = 0.1198 
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hoh'^grant participants In the same core making course modifications wej^e 
considerably less; and percentages were even less f'-.r ^he general faculty 
who had neither direct nor Indirect Involvement wit,, he project. The 
analysis suggests thai participation in the project did have an effect on 
the extent to which coarse modifications were mac^e- 



Grant 

Npn'^member 
in Core 

Others 

Total 



Table 6 

Degree of Course Modification 



To No 
Extent 

2 



0 

i 

4 



Minor 
Extent 

6 



5 
2 
13 



Modera te Major 
Extent Extent 



5 
8 

15 



2 
0 

6 



N/A 
2 

0 
1 

3 



Chi Square = 14.419 



Significance = 0,072 



Useful Resources . On the next series of items, the extent to which 
the respondent used selected resources in learning about malnstreaming 
concepts or In making modifications to courses was assessed. The first 
four items concerned usage of media resources: 

a. Bibliography of materials available within :.he School of 
Education's TRW, 
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b. Bibliography of materials available in the main campus 
library, 

c. The actual teachers resource center which included multi^ 
media materials, and 

d. An area resource guide of special education facilities where 
tools made available to all were teacher educator faculty. 

No particular patterns of differences were found among the three groups. 
The data are presented in Table 7- 

Additional questions asked about the degree and type of collegial 
resources utilized. Colleagues within the core, colleagues within the 
same division, colleagues with identified expertise (i,e,, special educa^ 
tlon) , planned discussions or presentations at core or division meetings, 
A final item had to do with resources or materials gathered by one's self. 
As the data presented in Table 3 suggests , no pattern' was found. Apparently 
different faculty members respond to different sources of assistance in 
faculty development activities. 

In summary, faculty members appear idiosyncratic in terms of what 
resources tend to influence their selection of materials for instructional 
use and course revision. Some tend to work from print or media materials, 
some from resources in the community , others from colleagues , whereas some 
work strictly on their own. Clearly, for maximum project success, a variety 
of resources should be provided. 




TABLE 7 



Faculty Usage of Print/Media Resources 





Extent of Usage 


■ 


Library 














Bibliography 


No 


Minor 


Moderate - 


Maior- 


N/A 


- -- 


Grant 






- 


- 






rart ic 1 pant 


7 


4 


0 


2 


2 


Chi Square = 














12.04 


Npn-Pairticipant 












— 


Same Core 


8 


2 


1 


0 


1 


Significance = 














0,15 


ethers 

- 


13 


d 


0 


0 


1 


— 


TRW 














D 1 D M ograpny 














Grant 


6 


- 

3 


4 


1 


1 


Chi Square = 














6.08 


Non -Participant 












- - - — 


Satfte Core 


3 


5 


3 


0 


1 


Significance = 














0,64 


Others 

----- — 


8 


4 


2 


0 


0 


- - - — 


TRW Resource 














Center 














Grant 


- 

3 


- 

4 


4 


3 


- 
1 


Chi Square = 














6.50 


Non-Parti ci paint 












— 


Same Core 


5 


2 


3 


1 


1 


Significance = 














0.59 


Others 


8 


3 


2 


0 


1 




AREA Resource 














Guide 














Grant 


9 


3 


1 


1 


1 


Chi -Square = 














5,84 


Non-Participant 














Same Core 


10 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Significance = 














0,66 


Others 


Id 


3 


1 


0 


0 





TABLE 8 



Faculty Use of eolleagial & Personal Resources 

(N = 41) 





Extent of Usage 






No 


Minor 


Moderate 


— wanjor — 


N/A 




CORE-ColTeagues 
















Srant 


4 


5 


0 


u 


1 
















5.13 


Non-Grant 














Same Gore 


2 


6 


o 


U 


1 


oigniTicance — 














0.74 


Other 


o 


0 


ri 
o 




1 
1 




y 1 y 1 Si on 














Colleagues 














Grant 


3 


4 


5 




t 


tm .o^uare 














3.16 


Non-Grant 












oigniTicancc - 


Same Core 


4 


5 


1 


1 


1 














0.92 


Other 


3 


5 

- 


3 




2 


1 




Special Ed 














Colleawes 














Grant 


3 


3 


4 


4 


1 
1 














1 ft7 


Noh-Graht 












oiymTicancc ~ 


Same Core 


3 


3 


4 




u 












0.98 


Other 


4 


3 


4 


2 


1 




Discussions at 














Meetings 














Grant 


7 


6 


1 


n 
U 


1 
1 


Chi Square = 














Non-Grah"C 














Samp Gore 


5 


4 


1 


0 


2 


Significance = 












0.63 


Other 


9 


5 


0 


0 


d 




Own Resources 














Grant 


0 


2 


5 


8 


6 


Ghi Square = 












6.91 


Non-Grant 












Significance = 


Same Core 


1 


2 


2 


6 


1 












0.55 


Other 


2 


1 


6 


: 5 
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Xnformatlon N^eeds . The last series of Items asked faculty to 

indicate knowledge areas where additional information was desired. These 

_ _ _ • 

data are presented for all three groups in Table 9. 

Project respondents indicated little need for additional information 

about child identification, due process issues, least restrictive environ^ 

ments, and parent involvement. Additional resources were requested in the 

area of diagnostic prescriptive instruction and non-discriminatory testing 

by all faculty. 

Materials Develapment 

Since many of the training materials were con^leted toward the end of 
the project period, little systematic evaluation was possible. However, two 
evaluative activities were conducted. 

Training Materials /Mainsireaming Concept Matrix . . Since each team was 
responsible for designing their own training materials, topics were identi- 
fied oh the basis of individual needs and experiences. It is possible that 
significant aspects of the mainstreamihg concept would be omitted, even 
with considerable project team review and discussion In order to evaluate 
the relationship between the content of the material"., ::^nd those concepts 
thought critical to the mainstreaming innovation,* a cc-^tent anali lis was 
conducted. An independent reviewer read the training Lur- rials ai jinst 
the mainstreaming concepts identified at the outset of the ^j'^ct (page 6) , 
The reviewer rated each product as to a major or minor em: nas.t, f:or f^'.^ch of 
the concepts , This matrix constitutes Figure 8 (a and b) . 
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TABtE 9 

Areas and Frequency of Needed Irifbrtnatiori-Facul ty 

(N = 41) 





bran t 

Participants 
V 15; 


Non -Participant 
Same Core 
(.12; 


utners 
(14) 


I/e.P.'s 


6 


B 


8 


Child Identity 


1 


5 


4 


Due Process 
Requirements 


2 


3 


8 


Non-Discriminatory 
Testing 


6 


6 


4 


Confidentiality 


1 


t 


2 


Least Restrictive 
Environment 


3 


4 


3 


Parent Involvement 


5 


2 


7 



-■OJijior-EniptiasiS- 

Fi'gure 8a 

Team Prbducts/Mainstreaming Concepts 



Matrix 





Early Childhood team 


Foundatic 


ns Team 


Practicum/Field Team 


Reading/Soc. Studies 


iinstreaming 
Concepts 


Handbook 




Attitude 
Biblio 


Slide 
Tape 


Observation 
Handbook 


Richliibfid 
Resource 


Handbook 

- 


1. edacational diagnostic 
procedures 










n 

y 


* 


2. group S individual . 
. instruction procedures 




G 




* 




* 


3. implementation aspects 
of P.L. 94-142 
i. lEP's 








e 


0 


G 


ii. least restrictive 
environments 


* 


* 


* 


0 


0 


0 


111. alternate 


* 






4 -- 




0 


IV. procedural 

safeguards 








-- 0- - 






V. surrogate parent 
involvement 














vi. served unserved 
priorities 














vii. ndn-discriminatory 
testing 




0 






9 


4. iiiedicaLaspects of 
- — exceptionality 


0 






0 






5. characteristics of 
exceptionality by 

— -^^^AAAWkt-l- - 

category 


0 






*: 




* 


6. referral procedures & 
coiunity resources 














7. counsel ing/giiidance 
Resources & Career 
Education 




0 






* 





Emphasis 
Emphasis 



Figure 8b 



Team Products/Mainstreaming Concepts 



nstreaming 
[Concepts 


Math/Science Team - 


Matrix 
lEP Handbook 


Math Blt^ 


Science 64b^ 


eurriculum & Instruction (4-7) 


Task Analysis Module 


Instructional Materials 


catlonal diagnostic 
rocequres 


0 




0 


— 


Garner 

a 


Kopit 


jp & individual 

pi5xnic-c+ofl- pro G6Q y re s 








* 


* 


* 


lementatlon aspects 
f P.t. 94-142 

. itr S 






0 


0 






. least restrictive 
_ environments 








0 




0 


alternate 
environments 















procedural 
safeguards 














surrogate parent 














served & unserved 
prior4tias 














non-discriminatory 
testing 














cal aspects of 
eeptibnality _ 














acteristlcs of 
ceptidnalfty by 
tegory 






d 






b 


rral procedures & 
fflmunlty resources 














seling/guidance 
sources & Career 
ucation 








0 
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A review of the Training Materials /Mainsireaming Concept Matrix 
indicates that most of the major mainsireaming concepts received major 
attention in one or more of the materials with the exception of iibn- 
d iscr imin atdr y^ ^es^ing . Attention will need to be given to this concept 
as program modifications continue. 

Major attention in the training materials is directed at educational 
diagnostic procedures, group and individual instructional procedures, 
IBP's, least restrictive environments, and caiegories of exceptionality. 
The medical aspects of exceptionality and nondescriminatory testing, sur^ 
rogate parent involvement, and served a;7d unserved priorities were omitted 
or received lesser emphasis on tho trsiiinlng r^terials . 

Evaluation of Individual Trainij!> c^ pa ^ck^ts . Many of the training mater- 
ials were not completed until late ir- ch^ project, so that their trv^^ut and 
refinement will continue after the conclusion of the project. A first draft 
of the Pichmond Area Resource Guide was circulated at the end of the first 
gear of the ^reject. Several weeks after its distribution, a brief followup 
questionnaire was distributed n The results of this followup study were 
gathered and were incorporated into a second revision . 

The Guide has been a popular project product. Requests for additional 
copies have come from area schools, agencies, and other university personnel. 

Program Development 

Three evidences of program modification were collected. 
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Course-ModliAc^tlon^^-S^^ The first is data from the Main- 

streaming Reaction Survey reported abov^. As noted from Table 6 (pages ^6- 
41) -, over 50% of the faculty respondents indicated moderate or major xnodi- 
fications to their courses have been completed or are underway. Ten of the 
thirteen project members reported such changes. 

Course— liodification , Outlines . A review of all course outlines in the 
elementary education program was conducted £or reference to maihstreaming 
topics. Outlines for Fall 1979 were used — the third semester of the project. 
Explicit references to mainsireaming concepts were found in sections of 11 of 
14 required professional sequence courses (79%). However, not every section 
of the courses modified necessarily gives the same empnasis to mainstream^ 
ing concepts. In general, those working on the project had a more extensive 
and explicit course content and greater expectations in this regard than 
non-participants . 

Institutional and Program Siatenvsnts . There are evidences in both the 
catalogue statements and program self-study reports from the elementary 
education program that indicate a coimaitment to and a provision for tra:'ning 
experiences for all elementary students with respect to the nminst reaming 
issue. It is clear thai total program reconceptualization has not been 
accomplished during the two years of this project. Additional effort is 
needed to assure complete institutionalization of mainstreaming concepts in 
the elementary training program. 
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As concepiualzzed and conducted^ this dean's grant was a planning 
and development project, not a training project. The original proposal 
did not call for any evaluation or assessment of the impact of project 
activities on students , However, at the first project meeting many of 
the faculty involved suggested we should begin gathering data to track, 
even in a tentative way, the possible impact of project activities on 
pre^service students. Two specific instruments were used to gather 
student Impazt data. 

St^Jd an:. Teacher Survey . A survey was designed by Drs. Gamer and 
Reed to gather self^report data from student teachers. It was administered 
midway through the student teaching semiester. The instrument was adminis- 
tered fear times: onc^ dviring each of the four semesters of the project. 
At the time of the fixsi adirtJ.ni. -si ration (Fall, 1978) the project had been . 
in operation less than a semester. By the final administration (Spring, 
1980) the project was in its fourth full semester. Some, but not all, 
student teachers had been in classes taught by faculty who had worked on 
*the project. Overall, 163 student teachers responded. As a project^designed 
instrument , its psychometric properties are unJaiown. A copy constitutes 
Appendix V. 

The Student Teacher Survey was composed of several parts. The first 
two survey items concerned questions of awareness. Responses to Item One, 
'*Are you aware of the implications of Public Law 9^^142 for the education 
of Handicapped Children?*' are presented in Table 10. An analysis of the 
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data indicates a clear trend of increasing awareness of the implications 
of P.L. 94-^142 for the education of exceptional children on the part of 
program graduates. 



Table 10 
Student Teacher 
Awareness of Implications of P.Z. 94-142 





Fall 
N = 
f 


1978 
44 
% 


Spring 1979 
N = 53 
f % 


Fall 
f 


1979 
35 

% 


Spring 1980 
N = 31 
f % 


Sub- 
Total 


Yes 


37 


84 


42 


79 


32 


91 


31 


100 


142 


No 


7 


16 


5 


10 


3 


8 . 


0 




15 


N/A 


0 




6 


±i 


0 




0 




6 


Total 


44 




53 




35 




32 




163 



Chi Square = 18,56 



Significance = 0,005 N/A ~- Not Answered 



Item Two asked student teachers if they felt the need for more detailed 
understanding of how regular classroom teachers may be affected by the law. 
Data are presented in Table II. The majority of student teachers continue 
to indicate a need for additional detailed understanding of the impact 
mainstreamlng has on their classroom practice. However, a slightly larger 
percentage of second year respondents indicated no such need, suggesting 
positive project impact. 
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Table 11 

Student Teacher 

Need for More Detailed Information 

rail 1978 Spring 1979 Fall 1979 Spring 1980 Sub- 

N = 44 N = 53 N ^ 35 N = 31 Total 

f % f % f % f % 

Yes 35 80 40 75 24 69 24 77 123 

No 8 18 8 15 10 28 7 23 33 

N/A 1 2 5 10 1 3 0 - 7 

Total 44 53 35 31 163 

€h± Square = 7.58 Significance = 0,27 



Items 3 through 5 provided data about the extent of maihstreaming in 
classrooms where student teachers were placed^ The extent of handicapped 
children in these classrooms is reflected in Table 12. 



Table 12 
Student Teacher 
Presence of Handicapped in Classroom 





Fall 
N = 

f 


1978 
44 

% 


Spring 1979 
N ^ 53 
f % 


Fall 
N ^ 
f 


1979 
35 

% 


Spring 1980 
N = 31 
f % 


Sub- 
Total 


Yes 


20 


46 


23 


43 


15 


43 


16 


52 


74 


No 


23 


52 


30 


57 


20 


57 


14 


45 


87 


N/A 


1 


2 


0 




0 




1 


3 


2 


Total 


44 




53 




35 




31 




163 



Chi Square = 3.44 



Significance = 0.75 
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A consistent trend over the jfdUr semesters Indicates that about half 
the stQdeni teachers at v±rgrlnia Coimonwealth University can expect to 
find one or wore exceptional children in the classroom* If coupled with 
the data regarding the placement of gifted. Table 13, the percentage 
increases dramatically. 



Table 13 

Student Teacher 

Presence of Gifted in Classroom 

Fall 1978 Spring 1979 Fall 1979 Spring 1980 Sub- 

N = 44 _N = 53 N = 35 N = 31 Total 

f%f%f%f% 

res IB 36 28 53 14 40 16 52 74 

Ifo 28 64 24 45 20 57 15 48 87 

N/A 0 ^ i 2 ±30- 2 

Total 44 53 35 31 163 

Chi Square = 5-55 Significance = 0,48 



Data describing the frequency of children with handicapping conditions, 
by category, which student teachers found in their classrooms are reported 
in Table 14. Over the four semesters, Emotionally Disturbed and Learning 
Disabilities were the high incident handicapping conditions foxmd "main- 
sireamer^*^ in local school divisions. 
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Table 14 

Student Teacher 

Frequency of Handicapped Children In Classroom* 
By Category 

Fall 1978 Spring 1979 Fall 1979 



Trainable Menially 

Retarded 0 
Educable Mentally 

Retaraed 2 

Emotionally Disturbed 4 

Learning Disabled 30 

Deaf /Hard of Hearing 2 

Visual ly Impai red 2 

Physically Handicapped 2 



5 
12 
39 
7 
4 
3 



2 
7 
12 
3 
4 
2 



Spring 1980 



3 
7 
24 
6 
4 
2 



* Actual Survey Question: "How many of each of the following handicapping 
conditions do your students have?" 



Items 6 and 7 provide an additional picture of the awareness and 
experiences of student teachers with respect to exceptional children in 
their school. Bach semester about 20% of the student teachers have addi^ 
tional contact with one or more exceptional children (Table 15), Student 
teacher awareness of other classes for handicapped children in their 
school increased ever the course of the project* 



Table 15 
Student Teacher 





Addit: onal 


Contact 


witt Exceptional 


Children 






Fall 


1978 


Spring 1979 


Fall 


1979 


Spring 1980 


Sab' 




N = 


44 




^ 53 


N = 


35 


N = 31 


Tota. 




f 


% 


f . 


% 


f 




f % 




Yes 


9 


20 


10 


19 


4 


11 


7 23 


30 


NO 


32 


73 


42 


79 


31 


89 


24 77 


129 




3 


7 


1 


2 


b 




b 


4 


Total 


44 




53 




35 




31 


163 



Chi Square = 7.06 



Significance = 0.32 
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The final series of questions asked student teachers to conunen c 
on the adequacy of training they received in regavd to exceptional stu- 
dents. Data are presented in Table 16. The analysis of these data 
suggest a trend toward an improved sense of adequate prepanation on the 
pari of student teachers over the course of the project* However, this 
item was catagorized by evaluation consultants as being very ambiguous. 
During the first semester of the project, only 32% of student teachers 
felt they were adequately or well-prepared to work with handicapped 
children iri regular classrooms . During the last semester, 43% indicated 
adequacy or well-preparedness. However, al>out two-thirds thought their 
preparation needed strengthening, a finding not too dissimilar from 
teachers in the field. 

Table 16 
Student Teacher 
Assessment of Adequacy of Training 
Fall 1978 Spring 1979 Fall 1979 Spring 1980 Sub- 
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Chi Square 
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^ 0.001 
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A final item asked for the identification of i-rec-.l'zc topiCf:: ne^Kilng 
additional emphasis. In all cases, the perneniage of responsie:: :-c?r r»f«.::dred 
training was lower for the seniors completing in Spring I960, t:i n at the 
beginning of the project. These data are presented in Table 17. 

The number of students checking "None," indicating ho particulo.' 
heed for additional training, began increasing through the second year of 
the project. Approximately half of the students continued to indicate a 
desire for additional training /.r: i^) the seleciion of curriculvm content, 
(b) methods and materials, (c) behavior management techniques, (d) xmder^ 
standing diagnostic testing and procedures, and (e) understanding the 
nature and limitations of the handicapped. These student-designated heeds 
are very similar to the requests of faculty for more information and those 
of teachers oh the job, for more in-service (pp. 56 & 68). 

^ucker^Gabl^^uca^ional Prograwming Scale (RGEPS) . The second instru- 
ment used to gather student data was the Rucker-Gable Educational Program^ 
ming Scale. The manual states "the instrument measures attitudes toward 
and knowledge of appropriate program placements for handicapped children" 
{RGEPS, 1973, p. 2), ThB scale provides responses for the disability areas 
of (a) wsntal retardation, (b) emotional disturbance, and (c) learning 
disabilities, and for the disability levels of (d) mild, (e) moderate, and 
(f) severely handicapped. Total attitudes and knowledge scales are included. 

knowledge in the RGEPS is defined as a respondent's 
agreen^nt with a group of 35 experts in iLpecial education, (p. 6) 

Attituuc: scores are calculated directly from the respondents' 
P^^'^'^^^^ choices (and) can be thought of as a measure of the 
social distance a teacher wants to maintain hetween herself or 
^^^^^^ T^^-^'^^y types and degrees of handicapping condi- 

t^<^^^^ Attitude scores can also be regarded as a measure of the 
respondent' s willingness to move handicapped children closer to 
the mainstream of education. (pp. 4-5) 
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TABLE 17 



Areas & Frequency of Needs 
by Student Teachers 



Topic 


Fall 78 
(N=44) 
f % 


Spring 79 
CN=53) 

f % 


Fall 80 
(Nf35) 
f % 


Spring 80 
(N=31) 
f % 


• 

Nature £s tiraltations 
of Each Handicap 


25 


i 


35 


; 66 


13-x 


1 37 


16 


1 52 


Uiagnostic & Test 
Process 


28 


i 64 


36 


1 68 


18 


1 51 


" 15 


j 48 


Behayior-Management 
Techniques 




I Rn 
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61 


1 70 


17 


j 48 


15 


1 48 


Helping Normal ehildren 
Understand & Accept 
Children with Handicaps 


4 


13 


11 


1 31 


22 


42 


16 


36 


Cdmmunjcation with 
Special Ed. & Support 
Personnel 


18 


41 


30 


57 


12 


34 


4 \ 


13 


Selection of Curriculum 
Content, Methods & 
Materials 


33 1 


73 


40 1 


75 


17 { 


48 


16 1 


52 


Gdmmuhi cation with 
Parents of Handicapped 
Children 


17 i 


38 


28 1 


53 


11 1 


31 


4 1 


13 


Checked None 


0 j 




0 I 




9 1 


26 


9 1 


29 
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Scale reliabilities (internal consistencg) range from 0.81 to 0.95. 
A copy constitutes Appendix VI. 

Over the course of the project, data was gathered from five indepen- 
dent samples. The first consisted of first semester freshmen enrolled in 
the elementary teacher educatioh program. Fall 1978. It was hoped that 
this group might serve as a base-line, since these students had no particu- 
lar experience with or knowledge of professional education arid/or main- 
streaming. Groups 2-^5 represehted student teachers ccmpleiing their 
teacher preparation program during each of the four semesters of the proieci. 
In total, data was collected from 189 elementary education students. 

An analysis of variance and Duncan's Multiple Range Test were performed 
across the eight scales of the Rucker-^Gable Educational Prograiming Scale 
using a SPSS (1979) package. These data are presented in Appendix VII. 
A brief discussion and graphic display of the data follows. 

Chang es in A^ti^ude^ . The RGEPS manual notes, "In the case of regular 
class teachers, attitudt: is probably the more important area." (p. 8) 
An interes t : .-^ J md significant shift in student attitude wati found. At the 
outset of • .c=r yroject, freshmen were slightly negative in their placement 
attitudes/ seniors, idealistically positive. As the project developed, 
attitudes dropped driSLmaticairy (Spring 1979). During the second year, 
attitude scale scores tended to level off, reaching a plateau slightly 
above "expert" scores. These are presented in the following materials. 
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The siaizsitcal analysts suggested these same trends. Significant 
differences were found among several of the groups. For the total aiii'- 
tude score, the third and fourth semesters' data was significantly dif- 
ferent than second semester project data. 

Change s i n Knowledge . As discussed abo\ knowledge scores reflect 
the difference between the respondents' and experts' placement decisions. 
At the start of the project , seniors made placement decisions closer to 
the experts than did freshmen. As illustrated in the following graphs 
(IV, V , and VI) and supported in the statistical analyses presented in 
Appendix VIII, the project had little or no effect on RGEPS knowledge 
scores. No differences were found among the several scales or between 
scale scores and the mean for the "experts ." 
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SUMMARY AND RSCOMMENMTIONS 

By most yardsticks ^ this project has been an effective vehicle 
to introduce " mains t reaming concepts" into the elementary education 
program. The teaming arrangement provided a useful mechanism for 
general snd special education faculty to learn from each other. A: 
significant number of instructional materials were developed and are 
in use in elementary education courses » Several are on their way to 
professional joujrnals or are being shared with colleagues around the 
Commonwealth, Efforts are underway to institutionalize expectations 
in terms of competencies to be developed in specific courses. Program 
modification is underway but not accomplished, Tn general, the aware-' 
ness of the school 's responsibility to training teachers with expanded 
skills and competencies is heightened. 

As the project continues into a second funding period, attention 
will be given to: 

a. Strengthening the content in the educational studies 
course:^ a.*? basis for competency development, 

b. r jing where in the curriculum testing competencies 
will be developed, and 

c. Continuing dialogue with schools regarding practicum and 
siudoni teaching settings with exceptional children in 
regular classes. 
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Transition Workshop 




DEAN'S CHANT PROJECT WORKSHOP 



Virginia Coimonwealth University 
Richmond Virginia 

July 11, 1979 



AGENDA 



12:00 • Zuncheon 



• Overview of Project 

Goals, Strategies, Resoarces 

• Overview of Elementary Education/ Teacher Education 

Program 

• Review of First Year Achievomonts 

- Q^^^^c^i4Tn_a_nd Instruction team with Early 
Childhood Education Team 

- Math/Science Methods Te^im with P trading /Social 
Studies Team 

- Practicum/Siudeni Teaching Team with Educational 
Studies team 

• Questions, Plans for August/ September 
4:00 • Adjournment 



Q ^ 



MAINSTREAMING DEVELOPMEtlT TEAMS 
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School of Education 
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1979''80 
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D. Kezba 

J- Van de Walle 

Af. Zarkin 
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Praciicum/ Student Teaching Team 
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W. Strandberg 

A. Hill 



Educational Studies Team 

F. Linder 
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P. ^ehmn - Adult and High School Seve rely /Pro foundry Handicapped Project 
J. Filler -Early Childhood Severery/Profoundly Handicapped Project 
R. l^elch - T. A. C. Early Childhood Handicapped 
A. Schwicdor and Maitland - ToajjhrTr^s Resource Workshop 




Administration/Support/Eva^ua^i^n 



e. Ruch -Director 
T, Sloan - Administrative Assistant 
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nainstreaming Reaction Sheet (MRS) 
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Jksm^v Grant Team Member (circle one) 
(circle one) 
ges no 



Coret^ 

Yes m 



yem no 

(check me) 



^^ yP^.-f®®-^.?-?!.^^"?^^ (^iJ^streamd ng requircinents) has implications 
which require additional preparation oh your part? 

In general, do you feei Jmowiedqeable concerning the changes in teacher 
preparation necessitated by P.L. 94^142? 



To ho ext ent 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



EKLC 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



To a mxnor extend 
To a moae ra te e xtent" 



To a major extent 



A. Oyer the past two years, have you made modifications to current course 
offerings regarding knowledge/skills required for prospective teachers 
under P.L. 94^142? 

5* To what extent have you used the following resources relating to any 
P.L. 94^142 tBodlfications to courses you teach? 

Cabell Library bibliography on Hainstreaming 

Teachers Resource V^rkshop bibliography on kainstreaming 

teachers Resource Workshop resources center on Hainstreaming 

Special Education Richmond Area Resource Guide 

------ ^ 

Colleagues within xny core J 

Colleagues within my division 

9 

Colleagues from special education 

Planned discussions at core/division meetings 

Other maiarials/resources gathered on my own 



Ci Xn the future, X would appreciate additional resources on the follow*' 
ing )a2owiedge areas (check priority items only — leave blank if no 
need exists) : 

individual education plan (lEPs) 
Child identification 
Due process procedures 
Kon'^iscriminating testing 
Confidentiality 
Least restrictive environment 
Diagnostic ptescriptive instruction 
Parent involvement 



Please return to Ms. Candy Chester, Dean's Office, 2090 Oliver Hall 



5/30 
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Student Teaching Survey 



H. Garner 
D, Reed 

SURVEY OF STUDENT TEACHERS IN 
THE DIVISION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

- i); Are you aware of the implications of Public Law 9A-1A2 for the 
education of Handicapped Children? 



Yes No U,A,^ 

2) Do you feel a heed for a more detailed understanding of how regular 
classrooin teachers may be affected by the law? 



Yes No — U,A, 



3) Are there any handicapped children being served in your classroom? 



Yes No U,A, 



4) How many of each of the following handicapping conditions do your 
students have? 

— — T rainable Mentally Retarded 

E ducable Mentally Retarded 

■ - - - - ^Emotionaiiy Disturbed 

Learning Disabled 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

Visually. Impaired 

^Physically Handicapped 

5) Are there any gifted children in your class? 



Yes No U,A. 



Hox^ many? 

6) Are there other handicapped children in your school that you come in 
contact with or ^'ork with routinely? 



Yes No - U,A, 



How many? 

^^hat types of handicapping conditions? List: 



U,A,=Unanswered a)= b)= c)= 

o 
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7) Are there classes for handicapped children ±n your school that you 
may be aware of but do not work with directly yourself? 



Yes No U,A, 

How many? - - - — 

What types of handicapping conditions? List: 



8) Do you feel adeqtiately prepared to work with the handicapped children 
in your classroom? 

Well Prepared - -7 

Adequately, Prepare d 

Inadequately Prepare d - - 

Poorly Prepare d 

9) If not, which of the following areas do you feel or need for additional 
training;? _ _ _ _ _ 

Check as many as appropriate: j 

Understanding the nature of 5 limitations 

of each handicap 

Understahdihg diagnostic procedures & 

tests for identifying these children 
- - _ _ Behavidr^inanagemerit techniques 



H elping normal children to understand & 

accept children with handicaps 

. . ^Selection of curriculum content ^ methods 

and materials 

Commuhicatioh with special education & 

support personnel 

C bmmuhicatibn with parents of handicapped 

children 

— '- — C hecked none 

10) How adequate do you feel your teacher training program was in preparing 
you in the above areas? 



Good-adequate 

inadequate 

Unanswer e d . 

Commented Further 
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RUCKER-GABLE EDUCATIONAL 



PROGRAMMING SCALE 

Form A 

Chauncy N. Rucker Robert K. Gable 

University of Connecticut University of Connecticut 



Name _ _ Q^te 

Present pbsitibri 

Years teaching experience ' 



DIRECTIONS 



Teachers are ordinarily faced with a wide variety of problems arising from the rriariy 
different kinds of students they work with each day. On the foUowing pages are brief 
descriptions of children actaaiiy referred for special education services. For each student 
you are to indicate what you feel wbUld be the best educational setting at this time. 

You would actually need more information before placing most of the students, but 
please make your best judgements based on the information provided. Assume that all of 
the programs are availabie and competently staffed. Also assume that placements vvithin 
the continuum are flexible and that it is possible for a student to be moved up or down 
the scale after treatment. 
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PLACE EACH STUDENT IN ONE OF THE SEVEN PROGRAMS 
FROM THE CONTINUUM BELOW 



REGULAR CLASSROOM - with no basic change in teaching procedures. 

CONSULT ATION - regular classroom with specialists available for consultation with 
teacher (of parent) whenever needed. 

CONSULTATION & DIRECT SERVICES - regular classroom with specialists 
available in the school to consult with teacher and provide short-term direct services 
to student. 

RESOURCE ROOM - regular classroom with resource room services (special educa- 
tion teacher providing supplemental instruction) provided on a continuing basis in 
which the student can participate for as much as two hours each day. 

PART-TIME SPECIAL CLASS - student enrolled in a special class for the majority 
of each day, but enters regular classroom for certain subjects. 

FULL-TIME SPECIAL CLASS - student assigned to a self-contained special class on 
a full-time basis. 

NOT - student placed in a residential school, hospital program, treatment center, etc. 
because he or she cannot reasonably be handled within the context of regular or 
special public education. 



you choose: 




Full-Time Special Gass, circle number two 
Not for public education, circle number one 



Consuitation & Direct Services, circle number five 



Regular Gassroom, circle number seven 
Consaitation, circle number six 



Resource Room, circle number four 
Part-Time Special Gass, circle number three 



(3) 6 5 4 3 2 1 

7 @5 4 3 2 1 

7 6©4 3 2 1 

7 6 5 ©3 2 1 

7 6 5 4 (i) 2 1 

7 6 5 4 3(5 1 

7 6 5 4 3 2(3) 



PLEASE RESPOND TO EVERY ITEM 
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1. 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



2. 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

3. 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

4. 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

5. 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

6. 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

7. 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

8. 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

9. 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

10. 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

[1. 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

12. 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

,3. 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

4. 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

5. 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

6. 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

7. 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



3. 



5. 



8. 



10. 



n. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



16. 



17. 



Nancy is a third grader who has difficuhy keeping her place daring oral reading; Her hand- 
wriling is labored, the letters are very larj|e and irr and _sMcannpt_ write on the lines. Her 

work is disorganized: She gives ap easily and needs a lot of personal attention: 



Jim's achievement is approximately two years below expeclatidn for his age of nine. He has 
great difficiilty understanding and following directions and forgets them qaickly. He seems to 
lack any social skills. ^ 

Clifford, a riirie year did, [s very alert and iriiagiriaiive; he is able to discuss a variety of topics 
intelligently, but he is unable to read. 

Myron is a sixth grader who often becomes aggressive in class. His relationships with other 
children are asaally quarrelsome and he is prone to get into trouble when left alone; 

Ed repeated kindergarten because of his immaturity and is now having trouble doing. his first 
grade work. If he is included in a group activity, he cbnsiarilly leases ihe smaller children. He 
has to be watched constantly or he will destroy their work in a sadistic manner. 

Jason, age six, occasionally prints letters backwards, writes from right to left, and is restless in 
class. His parents are concerned that he is still on reading readiness material rather than in a 
reading group like his classmates. 

Herb has made a poor adjustment to hjs t|rst grade class des piile his capability for learning. He 
has difficulty participating in group functions because he is so mischievous. He often fails to 
respond to discipline. 

Ray, age twelve, is a^ two time repeater with above average potential; he has great difficulty 
remembering ma^^^ manner and, in spite of a great deal of remedial 

reading instruction, remains a non*reader. 

Ke n ny is a t e n y ea r ol d_ wi t h ir h is t dry o f la t e He sa t u p a i age t wd , he had no 

recognizable speech until age seven, he learned to walk at age nine, and he is still not toilet 
trained. 

Frank s achievement is below that of his fifth grade classmates. He is moody, and a loner who 
ij c^ohnAualJy seek^^ td see if they like him. At home he has 

displayed physical violence, but never at school. 



Leroy beat another first grader so severely that minor surgery was required, 
number of his classmates and has to be supervised constantly. 



He has bitten a 



Charles is an eig^t year old who has not yet sat up, crawled, or walked. He is unable to 
communicate in any way. He has rid bowel or bladder coritrdl, can't feed himself, arid is very 
susceptible to upper respiratory infections. 

Jose^ seerns unable Jo perform the academic requiremeji ts df ^^^^ fi fih grade class_,^articularly 
in mathematics and language. He has a cheerfuj^compiiant personality. He works best on a 
cdricrele level. 

Virginia is an eight year old who does little work iri school. She is capable of verbal arid 
physical attacks on anyone when_ angry. She doesn't seem to care about any school relation- 
ships and neither threats nor praise are effective in dealing with her. 

Tom, age eight, doesn't seem to acquire new skills as quickly as most; he needs to have instruc- 
tions repeated several tj^riies. He has difficulty working individually and rieeds a great deal of 
encouragement and supervision. 

Anjialdu is new td her pre_senj_ fifth grade class. _ She_ seems anxious while she is in school but 
is much calmer as soon as she leaves the school grounds. Her schoolwork is slightly below 
average, but she is quite responsive if encdu raged. 

Jesse, an eight year old, has difficulty keeping up with his class iri all subjects. He is very large 
for his age and quite immature socially. He has a noticeable speech problem. 
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7 6 5 4 3 2 1 18. 
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20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 

28. 
29, 

30. 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 19. 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 20. 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 21. 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 22. 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 23. 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 24. 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 25. 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 26. 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 27. 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 28. 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 29. 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 30. 
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Stan is a jwelve year old of average ability who wants desperately to 
learn to read^ but even though he has had remedial instruction, he J_s 
yirtuaily a non-jeader. He disturbs other children by hamming to 
Wniself much of the time. Although hejs frustrated niost academic 
endeavors, he does very well in experiments and class discussions in 
science and bh all oral tests. 

Jerry is a seven year old who disrupts group tasks and refuses to go with 
his class to lunch or ©cm • At recess he plays with older children from 
other classes since his own classmates won't play with him. Although 
he Jeerrjs jo like his jeach^^^ potential, he seldom 

completes his work in a satisfactory manner. 

Dan is a six year old who is extremely immature in all areas. He is not 
able to do any of the tasks that are expected of a kindergartner^ His 
speech is j)rimarUy lim to one or two word utterances. He has a 
negative approach to school. 

Paula is a soft spoken nine year old, She_ has trouble understanding 
even simple directions and often chooses to ij^ore them. She usually 
cannot do assigned work and reacts by crying or distracting other 
children. 

Noel b a_ secpn d jr ade r who was re tajrie d in first gra de . His. per form ance 
is low in all subjects, bat he appears fairly capable. He is lethargic, 
passive, and nbri-reactive, seeming tji lac^ emotional responsiveness. 
He still checks each letter when copying a word and often confuses 
letters and whole words. 

Bob is a third grader who wants friends, but his classmates continually 
PiaBe .him a scapegoat. ^^^^ A^ _iiapparjntly_ bright, he is very 

forgetful and seems unaware of what is expected by his teacher. 

Vance, age seven, is a good student in all areas except mathematics 
which is a constant frustration to him; he is unable to deal saccessfully 
with the most basic arithmetic concepts. 

Bill is a very. friencUy ten year old wjio has recently learned to write his 
name. His speech skills are on a very immature level. He has mastered 
a few simple self-help skills. 

Mel continually djsrupts his fifth grade class. He seems to be angry 
rpuch of the _t ime _^nd often bullies pthe r children ._ A! thougli he is 
of average potential, he doesn't have much interest in his studies. 

Christopher is a very articulate second grader with many interests. He 
works very slowly, particularly in reading. He is weak in phonetic 
analysis, can*t seem to retain reading skills, and any academic growth 
on his part depends on a great deal of drill. 

Don, age ten, is_ only slightly slower than his average classmates., but he 
is clumsy and other students have nicknamed him "Don the dunce": 

Jimmy Lee is an eight year old whose academic performance is well 
below what is expected for his age. He has difficulty feeding himself, 
he is not completely toilet trained, and he has very poor motor coordi- 
nation. 



Fred is a ten year old fourth grader who was retained in first grade. His 
attention span is short and many of his interests are immature. His 
rnbtiyation for classroom work is very low, but improves markedly in a 
one-to-one relationship. He has difficulty with reading, spelling, and 
arithmetic concepts. His oral performance indicates that he is far 
more able than his written work would indicate. 
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C«Rttr£OWT*Cl i9? i782,9WI783i 



sojiice 

ID 



PR > F 



TVPE I SS Ti VttUf 
27,i0776^9b (i.7ji 0^5663 
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PR > F 

.-1 . 

0.5&63 
■ilHE*- 



R-SQy»E 



3.03S63&07 



27.60776«90 



-HOiHHiE^I- 



I.9891187B 



JiLULSS _ t VALUE »R > r 



0i7« 9.5&63 



GE^E^At tiNEtR HODEtS PROCEDURE 
MODERJTE <NDSLED5E SC3RE 



•MEWS-lltH-THE-SMtthTERMENOT'^S 

AtPHUE<EiP,05 DFilSB H^.9,336>t 



G90JPIN3 

I 

I 

A 
t 
\ 
A 
A 
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__..N ID 

5i051613 31^-5^. 

5.04qi7 3* 2 



4i7SS333 36 4 
«i5W679^ — 5}— 3- 
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S T * T I M'J C'U » i» UYSIS SYSTEM iZI39 l EPfiESDifi JPWE H jWt 3? 

SEVSHt<«bliE SWijj.'' j 

SJM DF SOUWES NEA^ SQW^E F VAtUE PR > F R-SQytR& Ci^i 

.... ... ^ . .. . .. .. .... 

2S.Uoa7320 6.3602IBSO 1.00 0.^111 0,020750 . n*nU 

12D0.6W3179V .6,36S<^0595 r- ST0-3Etf- • ^ SEWHEIfi- 

l226i(»flSl93U ■ ^2.52713394 . .* Uimm 



TYPE i SS • f. mi ?R > F OF _ TfPE I^SS F ytLOE >R > F 

25.4W87S20 UdO 0.41 U 4 25.44087520 ' UOO Oi4iU 

♦ . .. 

5ENS?*t tNEH lODEtS SRSCEOOSE 

lU'JIPLE SANSE' TESt -FO» -»iRl»§tH-:v< ■ 
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-MEANS KITH THE 'm tETTER ARE' :N&r-S|6niFICINTL-H1FFERE«iTi ^ 

ALPHA LEVEj.OS 0F«j88 HSi6.386vi 



GR0UP1S3' ' hEAN H ii) 

A 3i292307 39 1 
t 

A 2*914766 34 2- 

4 

\ titim 36 4 

I 2.6064S1 31 S 
i 

A • 2,266037 S3 — 3- 



* % 



m^K\ mm nmn procedure 

lENf»LLt REUROED <.^OrfL{DGE- SCORE 

SJN OF saWREs ■ HEM SQUIRE f ViLUE 
21.3?30463S S,34326|60 ~~ 

■ -1607,4448052?—- a,55523fr3^^^ 

162B.at7aSl66 



Tt'E 1 SS 
21.37304638 



V*LUE 
0.62 



PR > F 



0.6453 
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PR > F 
6.6^53 
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21.37304631, 
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t 
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HE*N N 10 
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/ 
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GCSE^tU LINEIR HODELS PROCEDURE 
-0C)eNOENHMi«iH.EHEOi(Ni- — -EMIJf ISNALlt OiSti/^EO KW^tEOGE-SCOir — 
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A 

■• A" 
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-m — 
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ri VALUE 
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r VALUE 



1.15 
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-STOOEV 
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C.V. 
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